





A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. -- James Monroe 
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Eden Visit Raises 


Long-Range Issues 





Ties in with Froposed Plan to 
Pledge Senate to Postwar 
World Cooperation 


| DEBATES NOW UNDER WAY 








A Joint Resolution by President and 
Senate Would Offer Assurance 
to Our Fighting Allies 





Developments which may deter- 
' mine whether we are to have lasting 
peace after the present war or 
' whether we shall be plunged into 
‘another world war in a generation 
» or less have been taking place during 
‘the last few days in Washington. 
' One of these developments has been 
' the visit of Anthony Eden, British 
| foreign secretary, who has been con- 
ferring with high officials of the 
United States government, including 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hull, and with representatives 
© of various of the United Nations. 
E It is generally understood that the 
; purpose of Mr. Eden’s visit is to 
| discuss ways and means of establish- 
‘ing a system of cooperation among 
' the United Nations in the postwar 
S period. One of his main tasks will 
be to work out some formula by 
"which the United States and Britain 
fand Russia may work harmoniously 
‘to guarantee the peace once military 
Syictory is ours. Mr. Eden has long 
stood for collective security in inter- 
national relations; that is, for co- 
© operation and united action in order 
| to prevent aggression. He believes 
: that peace can be guaranteed only by 
organizing the United Nations for 
continued cooperation after the war. 






















Senate Resolution 


Another development of perhaps 
@éven greater significance is the reso- 
lution which has been introduced in 
the United States Senate by four of 
"its members—two Republicans and 
two Democrats. The four senators 
"ate Lister Hill of Alabama, Carl 
' Hatch of New Mexico, Democrats, and 
Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota, and 
"Harold Burton of Ohio, Republicans. 
‘Known as the Ball-Hatch-Burton- 
Hill Resolution, this measure is 
/Sheduled to be debated by the For- 
' ign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
"ate within a few days. If adopted, it 
“Would place the Senate on record as 
“favoring continued cooperation by 
“the United States with the other 
“United Nations after the war. It 
“Would recognize the responsibility 
“Which this country has for maintain- 
‘ig peace. Here are the main pro- 
Visions of the resolution: 


The United States should take the 
initiative now in forming an organ- 
ization of all the United Nations. The 
Purpose of this organization would 


1. To cooperate in winning the 
War. 
-2.To set up temporary govern- 
Ments in those countries which will 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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Into whose hands? 
FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 








A Message to Youth 


By J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 


During 1942, as a nation of fighting people, we made tremendous forward 
strides. However, in the vital sector occupied by American youth 1942 wit- 
nessed a shameful loss of ground. I say this because notwithstanding the 
urgent need for productive manpower, we witnessed an increase in crime and 
delinquency among our youth. I have unlimited faith in the innate loyalty and 
patriotism of our boys and girls. I believe that they would not deliberately 
and intentionally do anything that would in effect sabotage our war program. 
But the cold, hard facts reveal that a substantial number of them either through 
thoughtlessness, carelessness, or indifference, both as to the effect upon them 
individually and upon our national war effort, have indulged in activities 
wasteful of our manpower. And in far too many cases their conduct was 
criminal in nature. 

A spirit of reckless abandon which frequently is reflected in a lowering 
of fundamental moral standards is an obnoxious, poisonous by-product. of the 
emotional stimulus which is essential to vigorous prosecution of the war. Our 
country needs the enthusiasm and driving energy of youth, but these forces 
must be guided by the basic qualities of patriotism, sacrifice, and good judgment. 

The United States has long been known as the land where Horatio Alger 
stories of success could be translated into real life. This still is that type of 
land of opportunity, and each person, whether he be too young or too old for 
active military service, can, if he wants to and tries hard enough, find something 
of value to do to help the war effort. The guiding principle of each American 
life should be to do each day some work which contributes to making America 
stronger, thus aiding in the war program. 

It is trite to state, but is nevertheless true, that America’s future lies in the 
hands of her youth. Those of you who are attending school and those who are 
serving as teachers and leaders of youth have an obligation to those Americans 
actively engaging the enemy on far-flung battle fronts to make the best possible 
use of your time so that clean, strong, and well-trained hands will be ready to 
take up the burdens which soon will be relinquished to them. Here is a 
challenge to the youth and teachers of America, to help keep the home front 
clean, wholesome, and strong: 

To each teacher: Can you help to organize and conduct worthwhile spare- 
time activities for the boys and girls in your school, community, or neighborhood, 
especially for those apparently most in need of such programs in order to 
discourage them from dissipating their energies in vice and crime? 

To each youth: Can you find a way to make a contribution to the strength 
of our home front? Can you visualize now your status some years in the future 
when you will be proud of your past and your activities during the war years, 
without the handicap of a criminal record or a shady past? Can you assume 
full responsibility for personal conduct which is a credit to yourself, your 
parents, and your church? I believe you can. 


Crime Among Youth 
Shows Large Growth 


FBI Figures Reveal Alarming In- 
crease Since Beginning 
of Present Conflict 


IS DANGER TO HOME FRONT 











If Not Checked, Juvenile Delinquency 
Will Destroy Things We Are 
Now Fighting For 





When police in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, found a parking meter smashed 
and looted, they decided that it was 
high time to take action. This was 
no idle prank—no isolated case of 
petty mischief which could safely be 
ignored. This was one more in a 
long series of identical crimes which 
had worried the police of Hartford 
for many months. It bore the marks 
of experienced planning and execu- 
tion, so that the police set out to 
catch a gang of professional adult 
criminals. 

In time the police rounded up the 
culprits—40 of them. But to the 
shocked amazement of Hartford citi- 
zens, it was not the gang of adult 
hoodlums they had expected, but a 
group of boys aged 10 to 15. Before 
the case was closed, other similar 
gangs were apprehended also; boys 
12 and 13 confessed to having stolen 
cars and burglarized homes. One 
group had stolen more than $1,400 in 
one day. 


Youthful Criminals 


The case of Hartford has come 
before the nation because a sociolo- 
gist named Helen D. Pigeon has made 
a thorough study of the problem of 
juvenile delinquency there, which 
still stands as the most comprehen- 
sive study of its kind in the files of 
the Children’s Bureau in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The story of Hartford is 
the story of only one city. It might 
be ignored as of small importance 
were it not for the fact that similar 
stories of youthful crime and wrong- 
doing—in many cases far more 
shocking ones—can be told of hun- 
dreds of other American communi- 
ties. From New York, from Wash- 
ington, from Los Angeles, from Kan- 
sas City, from cities large and small 
—the headlines tell the same story: 
“Two Boys Confess Slaying of 
Teacher;” “Bandit, 16, Guilty, Tries 
to Die; “Girl Held in Bad Checks 
Case;” “Juveniles Wreck Stolen 
Auto.” 

A few days ago the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation released its annual 
Uniform Crime Reports, giving the 
American public an opportunity to 
see the over-all picture of crime in 
the United States during the first 
year of our participation in the war. 
In some ways the report was en- 
couraging. Because millions of men 
are in the armed forces and because 
most of the rest of the nation is busy 
concentrating on the war effort at 
home, the total amount of crime has 
declined slightly. The number of 
crimes committed during 1942. was 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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CAP PHOTO 


Charting the course before starting a Civil Air Patrol flight 


The Civil Air Patrol 


LANES and pilots of the Civil Air 

Patrol are doing one outstanding 
job after another to help win the war. 
When flood waters marooned an 
arms plant in West Virginia, the 
workers turned a parking lot into 
an emergency landing field, marked 
off with strips of sheeting. There 
CAP fliers, in their tiny private 
planes, landed with mail, food, and a 
chef. 


Until a rescue party could be or- 
ganized, the crew of a four-motored 
Army bomber which had made a 
forced landing on 12,000-foot Baldy 
Peak in New Mexico was kept sup- 
plied with food, clothing, and emer- 


gency equipment by a CAP squadron. 
The supplies were dropped in paper 
parachutes from a height of less than 
100 feet. 

An airplane parts factory in Cleve- 
land was crippled by the breakdown 
ofa pump. Three hours and 20 min- 
utes later it had a new pump, flown 
in by the CAP. 

When flood conditions put Galli- 
polis, Ohio, in serious need of typhoid 
serum, the CAP flew it in from Co- 
lumbus, dropping it by parachute on 
to the town’s golf course. 

Most spectacular of all CAP activi- 
ties is its submarine patrol, ranging 
up and down the nation’s coastal 


waters, which are occasionally in- 
fested by enemy U-boats. For a long 
time the CAP pilots, after spotting 
a sub, could only report the location 
by radio and hover around, hoping 
that an Army bomber would get 
there in time. Now they have their 
own small bombs and bombsights, 
and it has been reported that they 
show an excellent aim. 


Although part of the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense, the CAP is thus a 
real member of the nation’s armed 
services. Nearly 70,000 men and 
women, all private pilots, are mem- 
bers, and they keep their 25,000 
planes in constant readiness to serve. 
Not only do they provide their own 
planes, but tools, radios, and other 
equipment as well. 


Most of their planes are little, 
single-engine models, the kind one 
sees off in the corner of almost any 
airport. These can go places and 
land where bigger military aircraft 
would be at a loss for space. On 
submarine patrol in particular, CAP 
planes can fly lower and slower, giv- 
ing their pilots a closer look than 
would be possible from a fast bomber. 


For the armed services, the CAP 
operates its coastal patrol, performs 
messenger services, tows targets for 
antiaircraft gunnery practice, flies its 
planes for the practice of searchlight 
crews, and searches for missing air- 
craft. Among its civilian services are 
observation of blackouts from the air, 
delivery of medicines and other 
emergency cargo, guarding of air- 
ports, and forest fire spotting. At the 
risk of their own lives, these volun- 
teer “Flying Minute Men” are mak- 
ing a truly vital contribution. 





+ SMILES + 








Motorist (halted for speeding): 
“Please overlook it this time, officer. 
I was dashing to town to see my lawyer 
on urgent business.” 

Policeman: “That’s fine. Now you 
have some more news for him.” 

—Atlanta Two BELLs 





As Hitler has been unable to make 
any promise of the last year stick, it 
would be interesting to go back now 
and examine some of his early wall- 
paper jobs. —Chicago Datry News 





Teacher: “Give me a sentence with 
the word biennial.” 
Pupil: “Mom will biennial thing if 
she thinks it’s a bargain.” 
—Atlanta Two BELLs 





A group of American and British 
sailors were swapping yarns about 
their ships. “I’m curious about your 
“How 


carriers,” one British tar said. 
fast are they?” 

“To tell you the truth,” replied an 
American, “I don’t know. We’ve never 
really opened them up. All they’ve 
been required to do so far is to keep 
up with the planes.” 


—PATHFINDER 














“Vm sure it will be all right, | want it sent by 
V-Mail.” 


BROWN IN COLLIER'S 























Student Tells of War Work in Hawaii 


HE following letter, written by 

Joshua Akana, secretary of the 
ninth-grade civics class of the 
Kamehameha Boys School, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, has just been re- 
ceived by the editor of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER. We believe it will 
be of interest to all our readers: 

“The Hawaiian boys who com- 
pose our student body here have 
been very much interested in the 
articles published in THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER and the Weekly 
News Review concerning the war 
efforts of various mainland schools. 
Perhaps you would be interested 
in. what the Hawaiian boys are 
doing here on the fighting front. 

“Our upper classmen are in 
school two weeks and then out on 
part-time jobs the following two 
weeks. These boys receive the 
best of training in our shops here 
on the campus and are able to fill 
skilled labor jobs at the various air 
fields, Electric Company, Hawaiian 
Air Lines, Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany, and others. The junior and 
senior classes participate in this 
system. In addition, these same 
boys man first-aid stations at night 
where they attend first-aid classes 
early in the evening before they 
do their studies for the next day 
on the campus. All of this means 
rising long before dawn and work- 
ing late intc the night. We all 
like it and are happy to be able 
to do something worth while. We 
use our money to buy War Stamps 
and Bonds. 

“We have approximately two 
hundred boys here in the school. 





Since December 7, 1941, we have 
purchased approximately $86,000 
worth of War Bonds and Stamps. 
This amount includes the faculty 
investments too. As you can see, 
the per capita investment is very 
high over here and is in keeping 
with the outstanding record of the 
territory which has led the nation 
since December 7, 1941. 

“The other grades of the school 
make their contributions too. We 


of the best magazines and books. 

“Our school is a private board- 
ing school for Hawaiian boys only. 
We therefore live right here on the 
campus and find time to grow war 
gardens; maintain the ROTC unit 
with regular drills and ceremonies; 
and carry on regular service cam- 
paigns here on the campus. 

“The eighth, ninth, and tenth 
grades carry on worthwhile cam- 
paigns here on the campus. The 


“Our standards are very high 
and only a few boys have achieved 
this high honor. We consider it 
comparable to receiving the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. Many 
of our boys have purchased over 
$500 worth of bonds. This alone, 
however, does not warrant a cita- 
tion. The boy must be doing good 
work on his part-time job or mak- 
ing valuable and outstanding con- 
tributions here on the campus. 

“There are many other require- 
ments such as: Gas mask in proper 


. order and available at all times; 





GENDREAU 


War has upset the quiet tenor of Hawaiian life 


have carried out a scrap metal 
drive which accumulated several 
hundred pounds of metal. We 
have just now completed a maga- 
zine and book drive for the boys 
down under. The Red Cross will 
call this afternoon for our collec- 
tion, which numbers several dozen 


highest reward for service is a 
citation and Junior Civilian De- 
fense Insignia which are presented 
on Sunday evening during the as- 
sembly program. The citation is 
written by the faculty and reviews 
the contributions made by the 
candidate. 





blood type and identification card; 
OCD booklet up-to-date with 
proper information in it: AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVERS, Weekly News Re- 
views, and other publications 
properly bound. These are some 
of the elementary requirements 
for the citation and JCDC award. 

“Many of our students and fac- 
ulty members are blood donors for 
the blood bank. at Queen’s Hospital. 
Many who contributed before De- 
cember 7, 1941, can feel that they 
helped save many lives here. 

“We are proud of our record 
here and try to be worthy of our 
class motto: LET’S TALK ABOUT 
IT AND THEN DO IT. Doing 
something here is recognized uni- 
versally as of most worth. We 
work during vacations and holi- 
days—this is the accepted way of 
life today in Hawaii. 

“We extend our Aloha through 
you to our friends on the mainland 
and send our thanks for your un- 
selfish help and service through 
these past trying months.” 
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Absenteeism Retards War Production 


HE problem of absenteeism in war 
industries, of workers taking days 
off when they are scheduled to be at 
their jobs, is admittedly one of the 
most serious confronting the nation 


today. During the last few days, 
action has been taken on a number 
of fronts to deal with this problem. 
The Glenn Martin Company of Balti- 
more, engaged in making vital war 
planes, has fired scores of workers 
who have been chronically on the 
absentee lists. A strong movement 
is under way in Congress to pass a 
work-or-fight law whereby offenders 
would be reported to their draft 
boards for immediate induction into 
the Army. 

While exact figures on the extent 
of absenteeism in American war in- 
dustries are not available, there is 
sufficient evidence to show that it is 
far more widespread than it should 
be and that production is lagging 
seriously as a result. Thousands of 
bombers which might now be in use 
against the enemy have not been 
built because workers in plane fac- 
tories refused to show up for work. 
Ships which might now be carrying 
troops and supplies to the battle 
fronts are incompleted because of 
absenteeism. In shipyards alone, it 
is estimated that in December some 
12,700,000 manhours were lost 
through absenteeism. 


Fixed Patterns 


Just as there is no doubt that ab- 
senteeism is widespread, it is also 
true that a considerable amoynt of it 
could be prevented. The greatest 
number of workers absent themselves 
from their jobs according to defi- 
nitely fixed patterns. As a- general 
rule, attendance at work is highest 
on paydays, lowest the day after pay- 
day. Next to the day after payday, 
absenteeism is greatest following 
week ends. Much absenteeism of this 
type can be characterized as willful 
neglect of duty because the workers 
have no legitimate excuse for re- 
maining away from work. In many 
cases, however, workers choose these 
days to perform necessary duties. 

It should not be assumed that 
all absenteeism is due to preventable 
or inexcusable causes. A great deal 
of it results from conditions and ob- 
stacles which cannot easily be over- 
come. For example, there is far more 
absenteeism among women workers 
than among men. Many of these 
women have homes and children to 
take care of in addition to their jobs 
in war plants. They work long hours 
and must find time to do their house- 
work, marketing, laundry, cooking, 
and to take care of the dozens of 
other chores incident to running a 
home. Their problems have been 
complicated by the rationing pro- 
gram, for they cannot obtain the 
canned goods formerly available. 

It has been suggested that the best 
way to handle the problem of absen- 
teeism among women workers is to 
inaugurate a program, with the co- 
operation of government and private 
industry, to meet their needs. For 
example, stores should remain open 
after working hours so that the 
women may do their shopping and 
marketing. Provision should be made 
to prevent the available supplies of 
Products from being picked over by 
the time they arrive. Some industries 
have set up nurseries to care for the 
children of their women employees. 
Others have installed beauty parlors 





and like conveniences which enable 
the women to take care of their needs 
without wasting a great deal of time. 

Two other groups among whom 
absenteeism is higher than the aver- 
age are the extremes of age and 
youth. The very young and the older 
workers are more frequently absent 
than those in the middle age brackets. 
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senteeism is to be reduced to a mini- 
mum. In so many of the war areas 
today, housing facilities are not 
available near the factories and the 
workers must live miles from their 
jobs. Government and industry 
should cooperate to see that no stone 
is left unturned in meeting the needs 
of the workers. 


JAMESTOWN N.Y. POST JOURNAL 


Facilities to provide adequately for the children of war workers are much in need. In some commu- 
nities, such as Jamestown, New York, high school girls are giving important service. 


Much of this type of absenteeism 
cannot easily be avoided because 
these workers do not have the phys- 
ical strength to work the long hours 
and under the strenuous conditions 
which prevail in many war industries. 
Another frequent cause of absen- 
teeism is poor transportation in many 
of the defense areas. Richard L. 
Strout, writing recently in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, gives an ex- 
ample which is repeated frequently 
all over the country. He writes: 
Take the case of Jimmy Jones, who 
rides 20 miles to work every day in a 
car-pool with four other men. In the 
last cold spell, the car wouldn’t start, 
and there was no other transportation. 
That caused five cases of absenteeism. 


_ We all know that public transporta- 
tion is under a big strain these days, 


Poor housing is another cause of 
absenteeism. In many areas, crowd- 
ing is so bad that workers must 
double up in rooms, with the result 
that they do not get sufficient rest 
and are obliged to remain away from 
their jobs in order to regain their 
strength. 

Another cause of absenteeism in 
many sections of the country is the 
shortage of food, especially of those 
foods without which workers cannot 
maintain their health and strength. 
During recent weeks, there has been 
a tendency to overindulge in foods 
made up primarily of starches. There 
has been a lack of meat, green vege- 
tables, and other foods which are 
necessary for a balanced diet. It has 





but many of us don’t realize just how 
bad it is in some congested factory 
districts. Consider the effect on work- 
ers’ stamina of putting in a 48-hour 
week over a machine—and some men 
in Detroit are working 60 or 70 hours-— 
and then having to stand up in an 
overcrowded trolley or bus for an 
hour each way. I saw some of the 
workers in the Detroit district recently, 
and they seemed dazed as they hung 
on to straps. 


Adequate transportation to and 
from work must be provided if ab- 


USDA BY FORSYTHE 
Scarcity of food contributes to absenteeism by causing war workers to spend extra time marketing. 


been suggested that war workers be 
given special concessions in the ra- 
tioning program in order that they 
may be able to do their best work. 

In the case of absenteeism due to 
any of the latter causes, the solution 
does not lie in criticizing the workers, 
calling them unpatriotic and slackers. 
It lies in correcting the causes which 
are responsible: in providing better 
housing, food, and transportation, in 


’ lowing day. 





enabling them to maintain their 
homes by providing the essential 
services for them. 

It is significant that those com- 
panies which have attacked the 
problem intelligently have been 
able greatly to reduce absenteeism. 
Through the cooperation of manage- 
ment, labor, and government, store 
schedules in the community have 
been altered to meet the needs of the 
workers, banking services have been 
established, nurseries provided, ar- 
rangements made for obtaining ra- 
tioning books and performing other 
essential tasks. 

But there is a certain fringe of 
workers who account for the greatest 
proportion of absenteeism, who are 
chronically absent, and who have no 
goed reason for their absence. For 
the most part, these are workers who 
have little interest in their job, who 
fail to appreciate the contribution 
they should be making toward win- 
ning the war. With their larger in- 
comes, they can work fewer days a 
week and still maintain as high a 
standard of living as formerly. They 
are the workers who dissipate or 
celebrate over week ends or after 
paydays and fail to turn up the fol- 
These are usually the 
“unstable” workers, the ones who 
change jobs several times a year. 

Studies of absenteeism indicate the 
extent to which the so-called “un- 
stable’ workers are responsible for 
the high rates of absenteeism now 
prevailing. Figures compiled by a 
Hartford war goods concern, and 
cited before the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, showed that 10 per cent 
of its employees accounted for 27 per 
cent of the absenteeism, another 10 
per cent were responsible for 13 per 
cent of the manhours lost. Investiga- 
tions show that the great majority of 


-workers are rarely absent from their 


jobs, whereas about 15 per cent of 
them are chronic offenders. 


Unstable Workers 


It is with this group of unreliable 
and unstable workers that the great- 
est difficulty lies, for there is no easy 
solution to their problem. Perhaps, 
in spite of the manpower shortage, 
rigid measures, such as those re- 
cently adopted by the Glenn Martin 
Company, will have to be adopted by 
other war firms. Perhaps a system 
of fines and other penalties for un- 
excused absences will have to be in- 
augurated. This procedure has been 
recommended by a number of per- 
sons, including Secretary of the Navy 
Knox, who suggested for willful 
absentees: “The place to hit them is 
in the pocketbook. If you dock their 
wages you are hitting them where 
it hurts.” 

It can be seen that, as there is no 
single cause of absenteeism in war 
industries, neither is there a single 
cure. A great deal of the involun- 
tary absenteeism which prevails can- 
not easily be prevented, and much of 
the voluntary absences from bench 
or machine can be eliminated only 
by such rigid measures as “work-or- 
fight” policies or dismissals or other 
disciplinary measures. Furthermore, 
absenteeism is largely connected 
with morale, with the desire to put. 
forth one’s best effort to win the 
war as quickly as possible. Work- 
ers must be made to realize that their 
work is as vital to victory as is that 
of the man who is engaged in com- 
bat duty. 
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Charting the course before starting a Civil Air Patrol flight 


The Civil Air Patrol 


LANES and pilots of the Civil Air 

Patrol are doing one outstanding 
job after another to help win the war. 
When flood waters marooned an 
arms plant in West Virginia, the 
workers turned a parking lot into 
an emergency landing field, marked 
off with strips of sheeting. There 
CAP fliers, in their tiny private 
planes, landed with mail, food, and a 
chef. 


Until a rescue party could be or- 
ganized, the crew of a four-motored 
Army bomber which had made a 
forced landing on 12,000-foot Baldy 
Peak in New Mexico was kept sup- 
plied with food, clothing, and emer- 


gency equipment by a CAP squadron. 
The supplies were dropped in paper 
parachutes from a height of less than 
100 feet. 

An airplane parts factory in Cleve- 
land was crippled by the breakdown 
ofa pump. Three hours and 20 min- 
utes later it had a new pump, flown 
in by the CAP. 


When flood conditions put Galli- 
polis, Ohio, in serious need of typhoid 
serum, the CAP flew it in from Co- 
lumbus, dropping it by parachute on 
to the town’s golf course. 

Most spectacular of all CAP activi- 
ties is its submarine patrol, ranging 
up and down the nation’s coastal 


waters, which are occasionally in- 
fested by enemy U-boats. 
time the CAP pilots, after spotting 
a sub, could only report the location 
by radio and hover around, hoping 
that an Army bomber would get 
there in time. Now they have their 
own small bombs and bombsights, 
and it has been reported that they 
show an excellent aim. 


Although part of the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense, the CAP is thus a 
real member of the nation’s armed 
services. Nearly 70,000 men and 
women, all private pilots, are mem- 
bers, and they keep their 25,000 
planes in constant readiness to serve. 
Not only do they provide their own 
planes, but tools, radios, and other 
equipment as well. 

Most of their planes are little, 
single-engine models, the kind one 
sees off in the corner of almost any 
airport. These can go places and 
land where bigger military aircraft 
would be at a loss for space. On 
submarine patrol in particular, CAP 
planes can fly lower and slower, giv- 
ing their pilots a closer look than 
would be possible from a fast bomber. 


For the armed services, the CAP 
operates its coastal patrol, performs 
messenger services, tows targets for 
antiaircraft gunnery practice, flies its 
planes for the practice of searchlight 
crews, and searches for missing air- 
craft. Among its civilian services are 
observation of blackouts from the air, 
delivery of medicines and other 
emergency cargo, guarding of air- 
ports, and forest fire spotting. At the 
risk of their own lives, these volun- 
teer “Flying Minute Men” are mak- 
ing a truly vital contribution. 


For a long - 











Motorist (halted for speeding): 
“Please overlook it this time, officer. 
I was dashing to town to see my lawyer 
on urgent business.” 

Policeman: “That’s fine. Now you 
have some more news for him.” 

—Atlanta Two BELLS 





As Hitler has been unable to make 
any promise of the last year stick, it 
would be interesting to go back now 
and examine some of his early wall- 
paper jobs. —Chicago Datty News 





Teacher: “Give me a sentence with 
the word biennial.” 
Pupil: “Mom will biennial thing if 
she thinks it’s a bargain.” 
—Atlanta Two BELLS 





A group of American and British 
sailors were swapping yarns about 
their ships. “I’m curious about your 
carriers,’ one British tar said. “How 
fast are they?” 

“To tell you the truth,” replied an 
American, “I don’t know. We’ve never 
really opened them up. All they’ve 
been required to do so far is to keep 
up with the planes.” —PATHFINDER 














“I’m sure it will be all right, | want it sent by 
V-Mail.” 


BROWN IN COLLIER'S 











Student Tells of War Work in Hawaii 


March 29, 1943. 
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HE following letter, written by 

Joshua Akana, secretary of the 
ninth-grade civics class of the 
Kamehameha Boys School, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, has just been re- 
ceived by the editor of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER. We believe it will 
be of interest to all our readers: 

“The Hawaiian boys who com- 
pose our student body here have 
been very much interested in the 
articles published in THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER and the Weekly 
News Review concerning the war 
efforts of various mainland schools. 
Perhaps you would be interested 
in what the Hawaiian boys are 
doing here on the fighting front. 

“Our upper classmen are in 
school two weeks and then out on 
part-time jobs the following two 
weeks. These boys receive the 
best of training in our shops here 
on the campus and are able to fill 
skilled labor jobs at the various air 
fields, Electric Company, Hawaiian 
Air Lines, Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany, and others. The junior and 
senior classes participate in this 
system. In addition, these same 
boys man first-aid stations at night 
where they attend first-aid classes 
early in the evening before they 
do their studies for the next day 
on the campus. All of this means 
rising long before dawn and work- 
ing late into the night. We all 
like it and are happy to be able 
to do something worth while. We 
use our money to buy War Stamps 
and Bonds. 

“We have approximately two 
hundred boys here in the school. 


Since December 7, 1941, we have 
purchased approximately $86,000 
worth of War Bonds and Stamps. 
This amount includes the faculty 
investments too. As you can see, 
the per capita investment is very 
high over here and is in keeping 
with the outstanding record of the 
territory which has led the nation 
since December 7, 1941. 

“The other grades of the school 
make their contributions too. We 


of the best magazines and books. 

“Our school is a private board- 
ing school for Hawaiian boys only. 
We therefore live right here on the 
campus and find time to grow war 
gardens; maintain the ROTC unit 
with regular drills and ceremonies; 
and carry on regular service cam- 
paigns here on the campus. 

“The eighth, ninth, and tenth 
grades carry on worthwhile cam- 
paigns here on the campus. The 





GENDREAU 


War has upset the quiet tenor of Hawaiian life 


have carried out a scrap metal 
drive which accumulated several 
hundred pounds of metal. We 
have just now completed a maga- 
zine and book drive for the boys 
down under. The Red Cross will 
call this afternoon for our collec- 
tion, which numbers several dozen 


highest reward for service is a 
citation and Junior Civilian De- 
fense Insignia which are presented 
on Sunday evening during the as- 
sembly program. The citation is 
written by the faculty and reviews 
the contributions made by the 
candidate. 


“Our standards are very high 
and only a few boys have achieved 
this high honor. We consider it 
comparable to receiving the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. Many 
of our boys have purchased over 
$500 worth of bonds. This alone, 
however, does not warrant a cita- 
tion. The boy must be doing good 
work on his part-time job or mak- 
ing valuable and outstanding con- 
tributions here on the campus. 

“There are many other require- 
ments such as: Gas mask in proper 


. order and available at all times; 


blood type and identification card; 
OCD booklet up-to-date with 
proper information in it: AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVERS, Weekly News Re- 
views, and other’ publications 
properly bound. These are some 
of the elementary requirements 
for the citation and JCDC award. 

“Many of our students and fac- 
ulty members are blood donors for 
the blood bank.at Queen’s Hospital. 
Many who contributed before De- 
cember 7, 1941, can feel that they 
helped save many lives here. 

“We are proud of our record 
here and try to be worthy of ‘our 
class motto: LET’S TALK ABOUT 
IT AND THEN DO IT. Doing 
something here is recognized uni- 
versally as of most worth. We 
work during vacations and holi- 
days—this is the accepted way of 
life today in Hawaii. 

‘We extend our Aloha through 
you to our friends on the mainland 
and send our thanks for your un- 
selfish help and service through 
these past trying months.” 
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Absenteeism Retards War Production 


HE problem of absenteeism in war 

industries, of workers taking days 
off when they are scheduled to be at 
their jobs, is admittedly one of the 
most serious confronting the nation 
today. During the last few days, 
action has been taken on a number 
of fronts to deal with this problem. 
The Glenn Martin Company of Balti- 
more, engaged in making vital war 
planes, has fired scores of workers 
who have been chronically on the 
absentee lists. A strong movement 
is under way in Congress to pass a 
work-or-fight law whereby offenders 
would be reported to their draft 
boards for immediate induction into 
the Army. 

While exact figures on the extent 
of absenteeism in American war in- 
dustries are not available, there is 
sufficient evidence to show that it is 
far more widespread than it should 
be and that production is lagging 
seriously as a result. Thousands of 
bombers which might now be in use 
against the enemy have not been 
built because workers in plane fac- 
tories refused to show up for work. 
Ships which might now be carrying 
troops and supplies to the battle 
fronts are incompleted because of 
absenteeism. In shipyards alone, it 
is estimated that in December some 
12,700,000 manhours were lost 
through absenteeism. 


Fixed Patterns 


Just as there is no doubt that ab- 
senteeism is widespread, it is also 
true that a considerable amount of it 
could be prevented. The greatest 
number of workers absent themselves 
from their jobs according to defi- 
nitely fixed patterns. As a. general 
rule, attendance at work is highest 
on paydays, lowest the day after pay- 
day. Next to the day after payday, 
absenteeism is greatest following 
week ends. Much absenteeism of this 
type can be characterized as willful 
neglect of duty because the workers 
have no legitimate excuse for re- 
maining away from work. In many 
cases, however, workers choose these 
days to perform necessary duties. 

It should not be assumed that 
all absenteeism is due to preventable 
or inexcusable causes. A great deal 
of it results from conditions and ob- 
stacles which cannot easily be over- 
come. For example, there is far more 
absenteeism among women workers 
than among men. Many of these 
women have homes and children to 
take care of in addition to their jobs 
in war plants. They work long hours 
and must find time to do their house- 
work, marketing, laundry, cooking, 
and to take care of the dozens of 
other chores incident to running a 
home. Their problems have been 
complicated by the rationing pro- 
gram, for they cannot obtain the 
canned goods formerly available. 

It has been suggested that the best 
way to handle the problem of absen- 
teeism among women workers is to 
inaugurate a program, with the co- 
operation of government and private 
industry, to meet their needs. For 
example, stores should remain open 
after working hours so that the 
women may do their shopping and 
marketing. Provision should be made 
to prevent the available supplies of 
Products from being picked over by 
the time they arrive. Some industries 
have set up nurseries to care for the 
children of their women employees. 
Others have installed beauty parlors 


and like conveniences which enable 
the women to take care of their needs 
without wasting a great deal of time. 

Two other groups among whom 
absenteeism is higher than the aver- 
age are the extremes of age and 


youth. The very young and the older 
workers are more frequently absent 
than those in the middle age brackets. 


senteeism is to be reduced to a mini- 
mum. In so many of the war areas 
today, housing facilities are not 
available near the factories and the 
workers must live miles from their 
jobs. Government and industry 
should cooperate to see that no stone 
is left unturned in meeting the needs 
of the workers. 
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Facilities to provide adequately for the children of war workers are much in need. In some commu- 
nities, such as Jamestown, New York, high school girls are giving important service. 


Much of this type of absenteeism 
cannot easily be avoided because 
these workers do not have the phys- 
ical strength to work the long hours 
and under the strenuous conditions 
which prevail in many war industries. 

Another frequent cause of absen- 
teeism is poor transportation in many 
of the defense areas. Richard L. 
Strout, writing recently in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, gives an ex- 
ample which is repeated frequently 
all over the country. He writes: 


Take the case of Jimmy Jones, who 
rides 20 miles to work every day in a 
car-pool with four other men. In the 
last cold spell, the car wouldn’t start, 
and there was no other transportation. 
That caused five cases of absenteeism. 

We all know that public transporta- 
tion is under a big strain these days, 


but many of us don’t realize just how 
bad it is in some congested factory 
districts. Consider the effect on work- 
ers’ stamina of putting in a 48-hour 
week over a machine—and some men 
in Detroit are working 60 or 70 hours-— 
and then having to stand up in an 
overcrowded trolley or bus for an 
hour each way. I saw some of the 
workers in the Detroit district recently, 
and they seemed dazed as they hung 
on to straps. 


Adequate transportation to and 


from work must be provided if ab- 








Poor housing is another cause of 
absenteeism. In many areas, crowd- 
ing is so bad that workers must 
double up in rooms, with the result 
that they do not get sufficient rest 
and are obliged to remain away from 
their jobs in order to regain their 
strength. 

Another cause of absenteeism in 
many sections of the country is the 
shortage of food, especially of those 
foods without which workers cannot 
maintain their health and strength. 
During recent weeks, there has been 
a tendency to overindulge in foods 
made up primarily of starches. There 
has been a lack of meat, green vege- 
tables, and other foods which are 
necessary for a balanced diet. It has 
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USDA BY FORSYTHE 
Scarcity of food contributes to absenteeism by causing war workers to spend extra time marketing. 


been suggested that war workers be 
given special concessions in the ra- 
tioning program in order that they 
may be able to do their best work. 

In the case of absenteeism due to 
any of the latter causes, the solution 
does not lie in criticizing the workers, 
calling them unpatriotic and slackers. 
It lies in correcting the causes which 
are responsible: in providing better 
housing, food, and transportation, in 


‘ lowing day. 





enabling them to maintain their 
homes by providing the essential 
services for them. 

It is significant that those com- 
panies which have attacked the 
problem intelligently have been 
able greatly to reduce absenteeism. 
Through the cooperation of manage- 
ment, labor, and government, store 
schedules in the community have 
been altered to meet the needs of the 
workers, banking services have been 
established, nurseries provided, ar- 
rangements made for obtaining ra- 
tioning books and performing other 
essential tasks. 

But there is a certain fringe of 
workers who account for the greatest 
proportion of absenteeism, who are 
chronically absent, and who have no 
goed reason for their absence. For 
the most part, these are workers who 
have little interest in their job, who 
fail to appreciate the contribution 
they should be making toward win- 
ning the war. With their larger in- 
comes, they can work fewer days a 
week and still maintain as high a 
standard of living as formerly. They 
are the workers who dissipate or 
celebrate over week ends or after 
paydays and fail to turn up the fol- 
These are usually the 
“unstable” workers, the ones who 
change jobs several times a year. 

Studies of absenteeism indicate the 
extent to which the so-called “un- 
stable’? workers are responsible for 
the high rates of absenteeism now 
prevailing. Figures compiled by a 
Hartford war goods concern, and 
cited before the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, showed that 10 per cent 
of its employees accounted for 27 per 
cent of the absenteeism, another 10 
per cent were responsible for 13 per 
cent of the manhours lost. Investiga- 
tions show that the great majority of 


workers are rarely absent from their 


jobs, whereas about 15 per cent of 
them are chronic offenders. 


Unstable Workers 


It is with this group of unreliable 
and unstable workers that the great- 
est difficulty lies, for there is no easy 
solution to their problem. Perhaps, 
in spite of the manpower shortage, 
rigid measures, such as those re- 
cently adopted by the Glenn Martin 
Company, will have to be adopted by 
other war firms. Perhaps a system 
of fines and other penalties for un- 
excused absences will have to be in- 
augurated. This procedure has been 
recommended by a number of per- 
sons, including Secretary of the Navy 
Knox, who suggested for willful 
absentees: “The place to hit them is 
in the pocketbook. If you dock their 
wages you are hitting them where 
it hurts.” 

It can be seen that, as there is no 
single cause of absenteeism in war 
industries, neither is there a single 
cure. A great deal of the involun- 
tary absenteeism which prevails can- 
not easily be prevented, and much of 
the voluntary absences from bench 
or machine can be eliminated only 
by such rigid measures as “work-or- 
fight” policies or dismissals or other 
disciplinary measures. Furthermore, 
absenteeism is largely connected 
with morale, with the desire to put 
forth one’s best effort to win the 
war as quickly as possible. Work- 
ers must be made to realize that their 
work is as vital to victory as is that 
of the man who is engaged in com- 
bat duty. 
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The Story of the Week 


THE TUNISIAN BATTLE CLIMAX NEARS 





period both at home and 
abroad. In the most 
explicit statement on 
postwar aims yet made, 
the Prime Minister 
called for continued co- 
operation among the 
United Nations, through 
an international organi- 
zation, to preserve the 
peace. Without giving 
detailed suggestions as 
to the shape of inter- 
national organization, 
he did refer to a high 
court to settle disputes 
between nations and to 
armed forces to make 
the court’s decisions 
binding. He said that it 
would be desirable for 
groups of the smaller 
nations to form unions 
or confederations to fit 
into the larger interna- 
tional body. 








The Tunisian battleground 


The Big Offensive 


Prime Minister Churchill, in his 
address last week, confirmed reports 
that the big push in Tunisia had be- 
gun and that the British, French, and 
Americans were launching their 
campaign to push the Axis forces into 
the sea. From three directions, oper- 
ations against the Axis were stepped 
up. In the north, the British First 
Army, under General Anderson, was 
preparing to march against the two 
strategic ports of Bizerte and Tunis. 
On the central front, American and 
French forces were undertaking to 
reach the sea, perhaps at Gabes, in 
order to divide the German forces 
which hold the last enemy strong- 
hold in Africa. And in the south, 
General Montgomery’s famous 
Eighth Army, which had pushed 
Rommel all the way from Egypt to 
Tunisia, was on the march again, 
battering at the Mareth Line. 

The most spectacular gains of the 
week were made by the Americans 
and French in the central sector. Led 
by Lieutenant George S. Patton, one 
of America’s most colorful generals, 
the Americans and French retook the 
city of Gafsa, having regained much 
of the territory they lost a few weeks 
ago. Most military observers felt last 
week that the big offensive was on 
and that it would be only a matter 
of a few weeks until the Axis would 
be completely driven from North 
Africa. 


Churchill and Hitler 


On the same day last week, both 
Prime Minister Churchill and Hitler 
made public addresses. For each, it 
was the first public speech in some 
weeks. Mr. Churchill had been ill 
with pneumonia. Hitler had been— 
no one knows where. Both spoke on 
the issues of the war. But while 
Hitler rehashed his old theme of 
Russia’s responsibility for the war, 
the alliance of bolshevism and world 
Jewry—although he assured the Ger- 
man people that victory would be 
theirs, he was much less convincing 
than he had been in speeches delivered 
before the defeat at Stalingrad. 


Mr. Churchill devoted himself 
largely to problems of the postwar 





While devoting a con- 
siderable part of his 
speech to the postwar 
problems, Mr. Churchill warned 
against the feeling that the war would 
soon be over. “I can imagine that 
sometime next year—but it may 
well be the year after—we might 
beat Hitler,” he said. Then, he con- 
tinued, the British would “immedi- 
ately proceed to transport all the 
necessary additional forces and ap- 
paratus to the other side of the world 
to punish the greedy, cruel empire of 


Japan, to rescue China from her long 


torment, to free our own territory 
and that of our Dutch allies, and to 
drive the Japanese menace forever 
from Australian, New Zealand, and 
Indian shores. That will be our first 
and supreme task and nothing must 
lure us from it.” 


The U-Boat Terror 


Military experts believe that Hit- 
ler has now launched his most im- 
portant spring offensive against the 
United Nations. This time his 
weapons are not tanks and screaming 
dive bombers, but the sinister sub- 
marine wolf packs which prowl the 
Atlantic in search of unprotected 
Allied shipping. Present estimates 
have it that Axis U-boats will have 
sunk as much of our shipping during 
March as in any other month since 
the beginning of the war, if not more. 


When we consider that it took 10 
tons of equipment per soldier to start 
the North African campaign, and an- 
other one and one-half tons a month 
to keep each soldier fighting in this 
theater, the situation appears grave. 
Taking into account the fact that 
Germany is still building subs faster 
than we can sink them, the threat 
seems even more serious. Although 
American ship production is. still 
ahead of the rate of sinkings, the lost 
cargoes of these vessels are another 
matter, Also, peak shipping hazards 
are the strongest barrier to a mass 
invasion of continental Europe. 

British and American leaders plan 
to combat the submarine menace in 
two ways. The first is concentrated 
bombing at the source—continued 
aerial attacks on U-boat bases and 
construction centers. The second is 
an improved convoying system. A 
new type of escort vessel has been 
developed especially for sub-hunting. 
These new craft have higher speed 
than even the most modern Nazi 
undersea boats, better armor, and 
long-range detection equipment. 
Plans are also under way to supple- 
ment these with aerial escorts. 


Food Picture 


As the nation prepared to launch 
its new rationing program for meats, 
cheese, butter, and cooking oils, many 
American cities found themselves 
facing dangerous food shortages. 
Huge metropolitan centers like New 
York City had as many as 80 per 
cent of their meat shops under- 
supplied. At the same time, last 
autumn’s optimistic food predictions 
were not realized. 

Agricultural experts still believe 
1943 will afford the American people 
a minimum nutrition diet, but warn 
that consumption of many foods 
must be sharply cut. If meat con- 
sumption goes down 10 per cent, 
canned fruits 60 per cent, and fresh 
fruits and vegetables 10 to 15 per 
cent, we will just be keeping pace 
with our supplies. 

Although present plans call for the 
cultivation of 10,000,000 more acres 
than were sown last year, the nation 
cannot hope for as large a harvest. 
It is unlikely that the excellent 
weather conditions of 1942 will re- 
peat themselves. The manpower drain 
of selective service and industry has 
reduced farm labor from the 11,547,- 





u. S. NAVY FROM MARITIME comm.t 


CONVOY bound for the war zones steers its plodding way across a glistening sea. The submarine 


toll of shipping is again on the increase. 


000 of normal years to 8,800,000. 
Production of new agricultural ma- 
chinery has dropped to 23 per cent 
of the 1940 total. 


Wallace Goes South 


One of our greatest assets in pro- 
moting hemisphere collaboration is 
Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, 
Wallace does more than preach good 
neighborliness. He has thoroughly 
familiarized himself with the history, 
culture, and present problems of the 
southern republics. More than this, 
he has learned Spanish so that he 
can speak to the largest group of 
them in their own language. 

Now the vice-president is again 
touring Central and South America. 
Before he returns next month he will 
have visited Panama, Chile, Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia. 

Besides increasing good will for 
the United States, Wallace hopes to 
find out more about South American 
war production. He is most inter- 
ested in raw rubber stocks south of 
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SENOR WALLACE, Spanish-speaking, Good- 
Neighbor-minded Vice-President, is visiting Latin 
America. He is shown here with some of the 
men who are accompanying him. 


the Rio Grande. Before the war is 
over, South American rubber trees 
may become a vital supplement to 
United States synthetic production. 


The Tax Muddle 


The House of Representatives last 
week took up the highly controver- 
sial tax measure which has _ been 
under consideration for several 
weeks by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The Committee was far from 
unanimous in its support of the 
measure which was finally approved 
by the majority, anda minority, com- 
posed mostly of Republicans, strongly 
supported the Ruml Plan and sought 
to substitute it on the floor of the 
House for the Committee’s proposal. 


The measure proposed by the 
House, if adopted, would not put the 
nation’s taxpayers on a pay-as-you- 
go basis. It provides that, beginning 
July 1, 20 per cent of all wages and 
salaries shall: be withheld on each 
pay day. But this tax will not apply 
on earnings made July 1 and there- 
after, but will apply on the 1942 
taxpayer. By the end of 1943, there- 
fore, the taxpayers will still be a 
year behind in their tax debt. 


One provision of the Committee’s 
measure would allow taxpayers to 
put themselves on a current basis by 
paying up their 1942 taxes before 
they are due. This would mean that 
they would pay two years’ taxes in 
one year. As a special inducement, 
discounts would be offered to those 
who succeeded in putting themselves 
on a current basis. 
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Opponents of the Committee’s bill 
strongly oppose this feature because 
they say it is only the rich who can 
afford to pay two years’ taxes in one 
year, whereas those of low income 
do not have the money. They say, 
also, that many people would cash 
in their war bonds because the dis- 
count amounts to far more than the 
interest paid on war bonds. 

Opponents of the Committee meas- 
ure were encouraged by the latest 
Gallup Poll, which showed that an 
overwhelming majority of the na- 
tion’s 40 million taxpayers favor the 
Ruml Plan, which would immedi- 
ately put taxes on a pay-as-you-go 
basis by pushing the tax clock one 
year ahead. 


Arnold Advances 


* The Army Air Force came into its 
own recently as President Roosevelt 
conferred the four stars of a full 
general on its commander, Lieuten- 
ant General Henry H. Arnold. Gen- 
eral Arnold is the first Air Force 
officer to become a full general and 
the thirteenth man in United States 
history to achieve this rank. The 
other 12 men who have held the rank 
are: Ulysses S. Grant, William T. 
Sherman, Philip H. Sheridan, Tasker 
Bliss, Peyton C. March, John L. 
Hines, Charles P. Summerall, John 
J. Pershing, Malin S. Craig, Douglas 
A. MacArthur, George C. Marshall, 
Dwight Eisenhower. 


General Arnold’s promotion testi- 
fies not only to his personal stature 





SIGNAL CORPS 
General H. H. Arnold 
Another full general is added to the Army's 
ranks. 


as a military leader but to the grow- 
ing importance of military aviation. 
By next January, the air forces under 
his command will reach a total of 
2,450,000—almost one-third of the 
nation’s total armed strength. 


Arnold was one of the first Army 
pilots, having learned flying directly 
from one of the Wright brothers. In 
the First World War, he was assistant 
director of military aeronautics. In 
the present conflict he has done out- 
standing work as a planner of global 
strategy for the United Nations. After 
his 22,000-mile survey of South 








NOTICE TO TEACHERS 


We shall appreciate it if teachers 
will let us know immediately the 
date of closing of their schools. 
We are planning a number of spe- 
cial features and also certain ma- 
terials for the summer, and wish 
to provide these, together with the 
Semester test, in time for all 
classes. If you will let us have 
this information as soon as pos- 
sible, we shall be able to make our 
plans accordingly. 
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Pacific battle fronts last fall, he was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal. 


Puerto Rican Problem 


President Roosevelt’s latest gesture 
to help the troubled population of 
our stepchild territory, Puerto Rico, 
is a proposal that the islanders be 
allowed to elect their own governor. 
At this writing, an eight-man com- 
mittee on which four Puerto Ricans 
are represented is studying the 
measure under the direction of Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ickes. 

If this plan is adopted, it will go 
far in soothing the island’s political 
discontent. Puerto Rico is now gov- 
erned by an elected legislature and 
a governor appointed from Washing- 
ton. Although the people ultimately 
desire complete independence, the 
island’s strategic position makes this 
impossible in wartime. 

Even with a greater degree of 
home rule, the Puerto Ricans will 
remain in a desperate situation. 
Economically, Puerto Rico lives in 
the most abject misery. Next to 
Java, it is the world’s most densely 
populated area. Disease and illiter- 
acy are widespread. Early in 1941, 
before the war had completely crip- 
pled commercial life, John Gunther 
compared living conditions in Puerto 
Rico with those in the most poverty- 
stricken areas of India and China. 

Recently, there has been a resurg- 
ence of interest in Puerto Rico. A 


PRRA-DEPT. 
IN PUERTO RICO, overcrowding and poverty have brought about a deplorable state of affairs. 
ures to relieve the suffering of the people are being sought. 


INTERIOR 
Meas- 


few months ago, a special Senate 
committee returned from the island 
with reports on the people’s econdmic 
losses because of curtailed shipping 
and trade. Since that time, efforts 
to help Puerto Rico have run parallel 
with a movement to have Governor 
Rexford G. Tugwell removed. Tug- 
well has been criticized because of 
alleged “‘socialistic’’ policies designed 
to redistribute the holdings of the 
large sugar corporations. 


France Grows Restive 


For too long a time after the tragic 
armistice of 1940, France drifted 
helplessly in whatever direction the 
Nazi wind blew. True, General de 
Gaulle held out for further resist- 
ance, and scattered patriots rioted 
and sabotaged within France, but in 
general the country showed no uni- 
fied pattern of resistance. 

But the continued grinding of Nazi 
tyranny, combined with the new 
stand of Giraud in North Africa, has 
roused the stricken nation. The latest 
Laval-directed drive to round up 
250,000 French workers for Nazi fac- 
tories in Germany and Russia has 
met with open rebellion in many 
parts of France. In the mountains of 
Savoy, more than 5,000 young guer- 
rillas are now fighting Axis troops. 

In spite of all pressures exerted by 
the Gestapo, increased resistance 
threatens to block the Nazi goal of 
2,000,000 conscripted French workers 
this spring. German Labor Com- 


News Items in Brief 





Three out of every four trucks that 
travel the highways today are mov- 
ing war materials—either to and 
from factories, or to ports for ship- 
ment abroad. 


* * * 


For the armed forces, the Bureau of 
Standards has developed a moisture- 
proof match that will light a fire even 
after being underwater for four days 
or after being carried through steam- 
ing jungle for five days. 


* * * 


Goods shipped from the United States 
to friendly and neutral countries 
abroad carry tags bearing the Ameri- 
can Flag and some words of greeting 
from this country. The government 
has prepared the tags and labels in 
16 languages. 


* * * 


Welding will become a faster process 
with the aid of a newly developed 
glass which permits gas welders to 
look through the blinding glare and 


see their work from beginning to end. 
* * +. 

From Britain comes the news that plans 
are being made to use helicopters 
for the protection of shipping con- 
voys. The craft, which can rise and 
descend vertically, or hover motion- 
less in the air, will operate from the 
decks of the ships which they ac- 
company. 

* . 7 

A new substitute for cocoa, now on the 
market, is made from a combination 
of dehydrated soybeans, wheat germ, 
deep-sea kelp, mint leaves, rhubarb, 
spinach, carrot, celery, and skim 
milk. Believe it or not, a teaspoon 
of this powder, mixed with a cup of 
hot milk, is said to taste much like 
cocoa. 

* * * 

Because Russia and Japan are not at 
war with each other, lend-lease ship- 
ments from the United States to the 
Soviet are moving unmolested across 
the Pacific. 


missioner Fritz Saukel has now 
warned Vichy that if the conscript 
quota cannot be filled in any other 
way, the German army will seize the 
workers. 


Labor's Challenge 


In threatening a shutdown if his 
miners are not granted a $2 a day 
wage increase, John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America, is offering labor’s most 
serious challenge to the national anti- 
inflation program. Up to now, the 
War Labor Board has governed its 
decisions by the “Little Steel’ for- 
mula, which permits wage increases 
only up to 15 per cent of the wage 
scale prevailing on January 1, 1941. 

The disputing miners have already 
had a raise equal to the one allowed 
under the “Little Steel’? plan. Lewis 
contends that this formula discrimi- 
nates against labor. He says the cost 
of living has risen much more than 
15 per cent and that the worker’s 
pay should rise enough so that he can 
protect his standard of living. The 
miners are prepared to tie up an im- 
portant source of the nation’s fuel 
supply this week in order to over- 
turn the “Little Steel” formula. 

It is reported that President Roose- 

















Swinging a club again 
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velt, Economic Stabilization Director 
James F. Byrnes, and OPA Admin- 
istrator Prentiss Brown are all op- 
posed to concession. However, pres- 
sure from Lewis is backed by leaders 
of both the AFL and the CIO. Labor 
members of the War Labor Board are 
now demanding that the recently 
settled aircraft and meat-packing 
decisions be reconsidered without the 
use of the “Little Steel” formula. 
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Peace Pledge Issue 


(Concluded from page 1) 


be occupied by forces of the United 
Nations. 

3. To set up a relief and economic 
rehabilitation program in those coun- 
tries as soon as they are taken from 
the Axis powers. 

4. To establish machinery for the 
peaceful settlement of future disputes 
between nations. 

5. To provide a joint military force 
for the preservation of peace. 

6. To provide for the admission of 
nations not now members of the 
United Nations into the organization. 

The importance of this resolution 
lies in the fact that its passage would 
indicate to the world that the United 
States is willing and ready to join 
hands with the other United Nations 
in preserving peace after the war. 
Behind all planning for future peace 
has been the uncertainty as to what 
the United States would do when the 
war is over. Every one of our Allies 





JOHNSON 


They must work together 


recalls that a quarter of a century 
ago, we entered a war, fought it toa 
successful conclusion, and _ then 
washed our hands of the whole thing 
by drawing back into the shell of 
isolation. 


Example of 1919 


The example of 1919 has prompted 
the senators to introduce their pres- 
ent resolution. Under the United 
States Constitution, the President has 
the responsibility of making the ini- 
tial moves in matters of foreign 
policy, but he alone cannot be sure 
that his policies will be accepted by 
the Congress. The Constitution pro- 
vides that every treaty must be made 
with the “advice and consent” of the 
Senate, and no treaty signed by the 
President or his representatives can 
be valid and binding unless it has the 
support of two-thirds of the members 
of the Senate. 


During and after the First World 
War, President Wilson took the lead 
among the statesmen of the world in 
making plans for permanent peace 
based upon international cooperation 
and collective security. The League 
of Nations was the organization 
through which this cooperation was 
to become effective. Members of the 
League pledged themselves to co- 
operate to maintain peace and to act 
jointly against any nation which vio- 
lated the peace. The League of Na- 
tions became a part of the Versailles 
Treaty which the Allies, including 
the United States, signed with Ger- 
many in June 1919. 


But while President Wilson had 
taken the lead in laying plans for 





the League of Nations and while he 
signed the Versailles Treaty, he was 
unable to carry out his plans because 


the United States Senate refused to . 


ratify that treaty. He was unable to 
obtain the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority in the upper body and the 
League of Nations was set up without 
the participation of the strongest na- 
tion in the world. 

The Senate’s action meant that the 
United States notified the world that 
she would assume no responsibility 
for the preservation of peace. Dur- 
ing the entire period between the 
two world wars, the United States 
continued that policy. In time of 
crisis, such as when Japan seized 
Manchuria in 1931, when Italy in- 
vaded Ethiopia, when the League 
sought to take action against the ag- 
gressor, the United States remained 
aloof. We had “unofficial observers” 
at many of the meetings, but we 
would make no commitments with 
respect to taking joint action with 
the other nations. 


Effect Upon Other Nations 


The ghost of 1919 has lurked over 
the capitals of the world since the 
outbreak of the present war. There 
has been a feeling, not only among 
large numbers of people in this coun- 
try, but also among the statesmen of 
other countries, that history might 
repeat itself and that when the pres- 
ent war is over and a peace treaty 
signed, the United States Senate 
might once more refuse to ratify the 
treaty, with the result that this coun- 
try would return to a policy of iso- 
lation and assume no responsibility 
for the preservation of world peace. 

Because of the uncertainty with 
respect to American foreign policy 
after the war, the other nations have 
to make their own plans accordingly. 
If we pledge ourselves to cooperate in 
the postwar period, peace plans can 
be based upon a system of collective 
security. If we return to a policy of 
isolation, our Allies must then make 
different plans. No one can deny that 
the Treaty of Versailles would have 
been a far different document had 
the Allies known in 1919 that the 
United States would not become a 
member of the League and would re- 
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ACME 
THE FOUR SENATORS who are the authors of the now famous “Resolution of the Four Senators.” 
Left to right: Senators Harold H. Burton of Ohio, Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico, Joseph H. Ball of 


Minnesota, and Lister Hill of Alabama. 


fuse to commit itself to continued 
cooperation. As Barnet Nover writes 
in a recent issue of the Washington 
Post: 


During and immediately after the 
last war our Allies acted on the as- 
sumption that American isolation was 
finished and dead. They assumed, in 
other words, that we would cooperate 
in the postwar order as we had co- 
operated in the war. And it was this 
assumption which made it possible for 
President Wilson to exercise at the 
peace conference the very considerable 
influence he did exercise. .. . 


The fact is that the policy of Russia, 
the policy of Great Britain, and the 
policy of all our partners in the war 
will be determined in no small degree 
by the policy of the United States. And 
in view of the very real uncertainty 
as to what we plan to do in the post- 
war period, all those nations are under 
the compulsion of working out a double 
set of plans—one predicated on Ameri- 
can isolation and the other on Ameri- 
can cooperation. This makes for con- 
fusion and conflict. 


It is in order to resolve this “‘con- 
fusion and conflict,’ of which Mr. 
Nover speaks, that the Ball-Hatch- 
Burton-Hill Resolution has been in- 
troduced in the Senate. Passage of 
the resolution would tell our Allies 
now, in advance, that we are not 
going to withdraw from support and 
cooperation as soon as the war is 
over but that we will support an 
international organization for the 
preservation of peace and will as- 
sume our share of 
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responsibility in the 
postwar period. That 
is the real import- 
ance of the resolu- 
tion. 


Shortly after the 
introduction of the 
resolution, it was re- 
ported that President 
Roosevelt was “cool” 
to the proposal. His 
opposition was said 
to be based upon the 
assumption that it 
would result in long 
and bitter debate in 
the Senate and 
throughout the coun- 
try, and that it might 
tend to undermine 
national unity. When 
requested at a press 
conference to clarify 
his views further, 
however, the Presi- 
dent stated that in 
his opinion it would 
be helpful to let the 
world know that the 








United States was ready and willing 
to cooperate in maintaining future 
peace. 


It is true, of course, that bitter de- 
bates will result from the considera- 
tion of the Ball-Hatch-Burton-Hill 
Resolution or any other measure 
which would put the Senate on rec- 
ord as favoring continued inter- 
national cooperation and member- 
ship in a world organization to pre- 
serve peace. There are many mem- 
bers of the Senate who strongly 
oppose the idea of American par- 
ticipation in a system of collective 
security, who feel that we would be- 
come involved in “entangling alli- 
ances” against which George Wash- 
ington warned, and that we would 
indeed be committing ourselves to 
participation in future wars. 


Long-Range Issue 


It may reasonably be expected 
that all the arguments which were 
used to defeat the Versailles Treaty 
will be used against the present res- 
olution. While the Senate is indeed 
united on the question of fighting the 
war through to victory, it is by no 
means united on the question of what 
role the United States should play in 
the postwar world. There are many 
members who are as convinced to- 
day as they were before Pearl Har- 
bor that America’s best chance for 
peace and security and prosperity 
lies in the path of remaining aloof 
from the other nations of the world. 


Few issues of greater importance 
are likely to arise during the present 
war than those which are involved 
in the resolution now being consid- 
ered. The future position of the 
United States, for years to come, is 
involved and the future course of 
world history may well be deter- 
mined by action which is taken. 

Not the least important feature of 
the present resolution is its attempt 
to establish a basis of cooperation 
between the Senate and the President 
on foreign policy. Inasmuch as no 
policy which the President might 
adopt can become effective and bind- 
ing without the support of a two- 
thirds majority of the Senate, it is 
important that some formula for such 
cooperation be established. If Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is not to be con- 
fronted by the same situation which 
brought President Wilson to defeat, 
he must be sure that the plans and 
programs he adopts will be supported 
by the Senate. 
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Juvenile Delinquency Is Serious Problem 


(Concluded from page 1) 


actually six per cent less than in the 
preceding year. 

But while adult crime is on the 
decline, lawlessness and immoral 
conduct among the youth of the na- 
tion has skyrocketed. According to 
the FBI, a third of all arrests last 
year were of persons under 25 years 
of age; 20 per cent were under the 
voting age of 21. More persons aged 
18 were arrested than in any other 
age group, and this is the first time 
such a low age has predominated 
since the FBI has been examining 
fingerprint records. 

The FBI cautions that even these 
figures are probably too low. Re- 
ports coming in to the FBI are in- 
complete because many places do not 
make a practice of fingerprinting 
juvenile delinquents; moreover, many 
cases of youthful misconduct are 
never handled in the courts and 
numerous others are simply over- 
looked. 

The record becomes even more 
alarming when it is noted that by 
far the greatest upswing in crime has 
been among young women and girls. 
Because sO many young men are 
going into the armed forces, the total 
number of boys under 21 arrested 
has decreased somewhat. By con- 
trast, the number of girls under 21 
arrested last year was 56 per cent 
greater than during the preceding 
year. 


Gains Wiped Out 


During the last 10 years the de- 
linquency rate had tended downward 
under the concerted attack of wel- 
fare agencies, police departments, 
and civic groups, although there were 
still about 200,000 young offenders 
in the courts each year. Today, all 
the gains of the last decade have 
been wiped out. Juvenile delinquency 
for the nation as a whole is up well 
over 20 per cent; in many middle- 
sized cities arrests are up 33 per cent, 
and increases ranging up to 100 per 
cent and more have been noted in 
communities situated near Army 
camps and naval training centers. 

This is a development which must 
give concern to every thinking Amer- 
ican citizen. It means that no matter 
how many victories we are winning 
abroad, we are losing the war in a 
most important sector of the home 
front. When young people take ad- 
vantage of wartime conditions to in- 
dulge in lawless conduct they are 
working to spoil the very things 
which our armed forces are fighting 
to defend—a secure and decent 
America. 
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The corner boys 


All students of the problem point 
out that the recent increase in youth- 
ful crime may be attributed directly 
to the war. This has always been 
the case. During the last war, for 
example, juvenile crime shot up 
alarmingly in this country and in all 
the other warring nations, and the 
war was followed by an era of law- 
lessness as a result. 


Effect of War 


It is generally agreed among 
judges, psychologists, social workers, 
and probation officers that the great- 
est single cause of delinquency is a 
bad family relationship. Usually this 
means a broken home; sometimes it 
means that the parents do not exer- 
cise adequate influence over their 
children. In peacetime three out of 
every four delinquents came from 
broken homes. Today this chronic 
situation is being tremendously ag- 
gravated by the war as family life is 
widely disrupted. Older brothers 
have traditionally been a valuable 
influence in keeping young people in 
line; now hundreds of thousands of 
older brothers are gone to war. Even 
more important is the fact that both 
parents in many homes are now 
working. 

In some communities there are 
nursery schools to care for young 
children; some factories also provide 
them for working mothers. But in 
far too many cases no such schools 
are available because of lack of 
funds. 


This basic problem of the broken 
home and disrupted family life is 
greatly intensified and aggravated by 
a series of evils which always ac- 
company a nation’s entry into total 


war. One is the mass migration of 
workers to defense centers. In al- 
most every case such centers are 
very badly overcrowded; housing 
conditions are deplorable for thou- 
sands of families, many of which are 
forced to live in single rooms. School 
and recreational facilities of these 
communities are hopelessly inade- 
quate to handle the rapid influx of 
new inhabitants. 

Another unfortunate result of the 
war is the decline of community or- 
ganizations which normally exert an 
influence for good upon young people. 
Playgrounds, recreation centers, wel- 
fare agencies, and clubs have been 
cut or abolished altogether in cities 
all over the nation because of lack 
of funds and the serious shortage of 
manpower. This means that the op- 
portunities for wholesome recreation 
and social activity are nonexistent 
for many of the very individuals who 
need them most. 


“Don’t Care” Attitude 

Schools, too, are suffering from 
lack of funds and the shortage of 
manpower. Crowded classes mean 
poor discipline and inadequate teach- 
ing. Extracurricular activities such 
as clubs and sports have often been 
abolished, thus further reducing the 
opportunities for healthy recreation. 
Schedules have in many cases been 
shortened, thus increasing students’ 
spare time. 


Added to these social and economic 
dislocations is another factor which 
tends to breed crime. War always 
brings with it a general relaxing of 
customary standards, an abandon- 
ment, an attitude of “don’t care.” 
There is an emotional tension, an 
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More parents at work, 
leaving children with idle 
hands. 





Parents come home _ too 
tired to discipline their 
children. 


Young people earn more 
money than ever before. 
They spend unwisely. 
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excitement, a restlessness which must 
find some outlet. Adults find this 
outlet by fighting or working—young 
people often do not have such oppor- 
tunities, and they seek other outlets 
which are frequently harmful to 
themselves and to the nation. Finally, 
the violence and destruction accom- 
panying war tend to make ordinary 
law and order seem rather humdrum; 
youthful criminals do not view their 
misdeeds as seriously as would nor- 
mally be the case. 

There would be little point in call- 
ing attention to this serious problem 
were it not for the fact that students 
and schools can perform a valuable 
service in fighting it. For one thing, 
schools must realize that it is poor 
economy in the long run to cut down 
on their activities. Rather, they should 
expand their clubs, their craft classes, 
their sports programs, their’ recrea- 
tional activities and make them more 
readily available. It is a good idea 
to keep gyms open in the evenings, 
to organize evening classes in such 
activities as art and music, in radio 
operation and similar wartime 
studies. Toledo and other cities which 
have carried on such a community 
program have succeeded in reducing 
their juvenile delinquency in spite 
of the war. 

Officials of the FBI, in talking to 
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THE AMERICAN OBSERVER staff, 
strongly suggested that young people 
should acquaint themselves more 
with the problems of law enforce- 
ment. For example, civics classes 
can visit police departments and city 
courts, can talk to police officers. In 
53 American cities there are FBI field 
offices, which will gladly arrange for 
a man to speak before school assem- 
blies, provided he can speak before 
several schools on the same day. 

As for young people themselves, 
the big thing, of course, is to keep 
busy. There are literally thousands of 
jobs now available to both boys and 
girls—in stores, in homes, on farms, 
even in defense factories—through 
which they can aid the war effort in 
a direct way. 

In addition, young people can study 
the problem of juvenile delinquency 
themselves and make valuable sug- 
gestions to adults. For example, in 
New York City there is a large boys’ 
club known as “The Boys Brother- 
hood Republic”’ which recently made 
a seven-week study of juvenile de- 
linquency in that city and brought 
forth a practical, constructive pro- 
gram for improving pupil-teacher 
relations in schools and decreasing 
youthful offenses. 

Above all else, it is important to 
remember that juvenile delinquency 
is a community problem, and only as 
it is met by action of the entire 
community will it be greatly reduced. 
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Sidelights 


On The 


News 











An Impressive Figure 


Most Americans have been greatly 
heartened by the recent actions of 
General Henri Giraud. Having com- 
pletely repudiated Vichy, he has 
placed his North African regime in 
the camp of the United Nations. 
Hanson Baldwin, New York Times 
correspondent, finds him an impres- 
sive figure in his own right. Report- 
ing an interview with the French 
leader, he says: 


The General impressed this corre- 
spondent as the strongest, most disin- 
terested and most sincere of the French 
leaders he has seen. In the past week, 
this correspondent has_ interviewed 
General Charles Nogues, Resident Gen- 
eral of Morocco; General Alphonse P. 
Juin and Marcel B. Peyrouton, Gov- 
ernor-General of Algiers. Each of 
these men is a study in character, but 
none of them has the calm self-con- 
fidence and obvious strength bordering 
on stubbornness that dramatize Gen- 
eral Giraud. 

The General appeared far younger 
than his years. He carries himself with 
military erectness. There is no hint 
of age in his voice or glance or bearing, 
and he is decisive and concise in all that 
he says. 

In discussing North African prob- 
lems with Baldwin, Giraud said that 
the laws on Jewish citizenship, which 
were revoked by Vichy under Ger- 
man pressure, would be restored, but 
not until a similar adjustment could 
be made for the Arabs. He pointed 
out that the old law had effectively 
denied the Arabs the rights given to 
the Jews. This made a strong talk- 
ing point for Axis propaganda, and 
created a hostile situation between 
local Jews and Arabs. Until an ar- 
rangement can be made giving both 
groups equal treatment, the govern- 
ment cannot risk granting conces- 
sions to either. 


Giraud believes that the Germans 
have military strength to finish the 


. ACME 
General Giraud and General de Gaulle meet again 
to discuss French unity. 


year, but not enough to fight through 
another winter. He advocates Allied 
concentration on the Tunisian battle 
front, and aé_ continental attack 
through southern Europe. The Gen- 
eral fears that German fortifications 
along the western coasts of the con- 
tinent are still too strong to permit 
a successful United Nations landing. 


Forgotten Front 


Headlines from North Africa, from 
Russia, from the South Pacific have 
crowded the Aleutian Islands out of 
the spotlight. But hard, dreary, and 
vitally important warfare still goes 
on in these forgotten outposts. Corey 
Ford, writing in Collier’s magazine, 
tells something about the men who 
are carrying on the Aleutian battle: 

You read a brief Navy communique, 
buried somewhere on page 14, stating 


that our land-based bombers—Army 
bombers, in case the communique 


vo 
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Life in the Aleutians is as drear as climate and countryside. 


doesn’t make it clear—attacked enemy 
shipping again in Kiska Harbor, and 
scored hits on two cargo ships; and 
you wonder why we don’t drive the 
Japs out of the Aleutians and get it 
over with. You wonder what we’re 
waiting for. 

Well, the men who are flying up 
here—the pilots who single-handed are 
fighting this neglected war—wonder 
that too, sometimes. They feel that 
intermittent bombing raids—regular 
missions are impossible to schedule in 
the incredible Aleutian fog—will never 
permanently dislodge a well-en- 
trenched enemy so near his own base of 
supplies. They wonder when their 
aerial efforts will be followed up by an 
all-out land and sea occupation of 
Kiska and Attu. They wonder how 
many planes must be lost, how many 
pilots must die, before the Navy and 
i ground forces move in to finish the 
job. 

For it is a lonely front—the least- 
known .and loneliest of all our far-flung 
battle fronts. These pilots are not 
fighting a glamorous war of blazing 
guns and gallant encounters in mid- 
air; they fight an unseen foe, and they 
fly and die alone. Their enemy is the 
weather. Their battlefield is a boulder- 
strewn beach scattered with telltale 
bits of twisted metal, or a snow-cov- 
ered mountainside where the torn wing 
of a plane flaps emptily in the wind, 
or an icy strait into which a flaming 
bomber hisses into silence like an ex- 
tinguished cigarette. They do not para- 
chute to safety and a hero’s medal; 
they struggle for a few minutes in the 
numbing water until their chute _fills 
and drags them out of sight. Their 
citation reads “Missing. . . .” 


Food and the War 


Speaking on the nation’s food 
problem before a conference of gov- 
ernors of 12 midwestern states re- 
cently, former President Herbert 
Hoover declared that American agri- 
culture is degenerating to a serious 
point. He warned that we may lose 
both the war and the peace if we do 
not rank food production higher on 
the priority list, and cited evidence 
from World War I experience: 


Prior to World War I Russia was a 
surplus food country. She exported 
large quantities of food. Her war lead- 
ers devoted themselves solely to the 
military front. They neglected the food 
production front. Two years later the 
Russian cities were pinched for food. 
Mobs roamed the streets howling “Give 
us bread!” “Down with the Czar!” The 
Czar went down, as he deserved. 


The Kerensky government came into 
power. It lasted nine months. It could 
not recover the food production and 
thus restore in the midst of war the 
home front of a great nation. 

Germany in 1914 produced about ‘85 
per cent of her food supplies despite 
the blockade. Her war leaders were 
sure they could ration the population 
down 15 per cent and therefore had no 
anxiety about food. They neglected 
the food front. In three years Germany 
was dangerously short of food. In four 
years mobs were demanding bread and 
the emperor’s head. And Germany 


‘attitude 


was weakened on the military front. 

France was a _ self-sustaining food 
country before 1914. She had to con- 
centrate her manpower wholly on the 
military effort to defend herself. Her 
food production decreased and she im- 
ported more and more from overseas. 

In 1917 she had exhausted her re- 
sources with which to pay for imports. 
We came into the war and saved her 
from collapse on the food front. 

I do not contend that these collapses 
were wholly due to food, but it was the 
largest factor. 


The Swedish Viewpoint 


Sweden’s four-year neutrality in 
the midst of the world’s greatest war 
has been applauded, harshly criti- 
cized, and widely wondered at. What 
is actually behind Sweden’s policy? 
Albin Johnson attempts to define it 
for readers of The New Republic: 


Sweden’s head, as represented by the 
government, is neutral; but her heart 
—that is another story. The heart be- 
longs to the people, and if the people’s 
collective heartbeats were Gallup- 
polled it would be found that at least 
95 per cent of them—most Swedes say 
99 per cent—beat faster with every 
victory of the United Nations. There 
are many in Sweden who seriously 
doubt that the blessings conferred upon 
them by neutrality outweigh the dan- 
gers of spiritual and moral decline that 
threaten a nation which is strongly 
democratic in feeling and yet takes no 
part in a struggle to the death between 
fascism and democracy. They feel that 
liberty, even for others, is worth fight- 
ing for. 

The immediate objective of Sweden’s 
government is to spare the homeland 
from the horrors of German invasion. 
It is absolutely frank, however, in its 
toward its big belligerent 
neighbors, Germany and Russia. Both 
have hurled recriminations and even 
threats because of Sweden’s allegedly 
unfriendly viewpoint. But the Swedes 
will fight—for what they believe. They 
will fight when their own way of life, 
within their own country, is threat- 
ened, but not before. 

The Swedish army is as_ well 
equipped as any military force in the 
world, for the particular job it may 
have to do. Sweden is in part a highly 


SWEDISH TRAVEL INF. BUREAU 
Although they want to remain out of war, if pos- 
sible, the hearts of nearly all Swedes are with the 
United Nations 


industrialized country, and she now 
produces sufficient war material of al] 
kinds for her forces. She is turning 7 
out airplanes, tanks, cannon, even sub- 
marines, and other warships. Produc- 
tion costs are running at 1,250,000 
kronor (about $300,000) a day—a con- 
siderable sum for a nation of 6,000,000 
people. Defense expenditures of all 
kinds this year will come to 800,000,000 
kronor (about $200,000,000, which is 
sixteen times as much as was spent 
in 1939. 

Back of the army stand the home 
guards, well armed and trained. The 
state-aided rifle clubs, whose objec- 
tive is to teach men to shoot straight, 
have more than 300,000 members, and 
their practice isn’t restricted to rifles, 


Know Your Enemy 

A very fine series of War Back- 
ground Studies is being issued at 
intervals by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington. These book- 
lets, which may be had for the ask- 
ing, deal largely with the various 
peoples who are involved in the war. 

One of the best studies in the series 
is of the Japanese—their history, 
their social and economic life, their 
customs. Especially valuable is a 
section on “Popular Misconceptions 
Regarding the Japanese,” from which 
we quote: 

Because we have never paid much 
attention to the Japanese we have 
tended to build up and accept a num- 


ber of mental stereotypes concerning 
them—stereotypes which are danger- 


JAP. GOV'T. RWYS. 
The Japanese have been pictured to us as a 
quaint, blossom-loving people. Today we know 


. the true side of their character. 


ous because they mislead us in regard 
to the nature of a people with whom 
we are now at war. 

First there is the idea of the Japa- 
nese as a quaint little people devoted 
to cherry blossoms and Mount Fuji. 
The people are little, and they do like 
both cherry blossoms and Mount Fuji, 
but they are not thereby quaint by any 
means. It has been with great difficulty 
that we have come to recognize the 
ability of the Japanese to construct 
first-class battleships and airplanes. 
The perfect coordination of the attack 
on December 7 demonstrated an ability 
to plan and carry out action of a most 
complicated nature. 

Related to the stereotype of quaint- 
ness is that of imitativeness. Most an- 
thropologists realize that every culture 
is made up of a vast dough of borrowed 
culture with a small pinch of original 
invention. Americans, for instance, 
speak a “borrowed” language, and use 
a “borrowed” script, their legal system 
is largely borrowed, and their religion 
is also no original invention. Further- 
more, even in the field of industrial 
development, most of the basic inven- 
tions involved are by no means original 
to America—e. g., the wheel, the steam 
engine, wireless communication. Sim-| 
ilarly, most Japanese culture is bor- 
rowed—her script, her Buddhist re- | 
ligion, her industrial development. But, 
as with other peoples, on the basis of 
existing and borrowed cultural mate- 
rials, the Japanese have been able t0 
develop new combinations to suit theif 
own cultural tradition. . Japan is not | 
to be underestimated in ability to bor- 
row, adapt, and invent so far as her ™ 
material resources and _ international 
contacts permit. To underrate Japan” 
as an imitator is just as dangero 
fallacious as to underrate her as quaint 





